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THE COUNTKT LIBEART VERSUS THE DONOR AND 

THE ARCHITECT.^ 



By Miss Alice G. Chandler, Trustee, Lancaster Town Library. 



Mr. President, and Members of the Massachusetts Library 
Club: I was asked to talk to you about the "Home-like atmos- 
phere in libraries," but there are several other points in library 
planning which I am anxious to bring before you, and permission 
-was kindly granted me to depart from strict adherence to the 
given t«xt and to add the sub-title, "or, the country library 
versus the donor and the architect." 

It has been my good fortune to visit much among the smaller 
towns of this Commonwealth, and to see most of the library 
buildings constructed within the last few years. Almost invari- 
ably one enters a lofty hall, occupying the whole height of the 
building, with reading rooms on either hand. The latter may be 
partly separated by low partitions and handsome columns, some- 
times of real marble with carved capitals, on which, with the 
beautifully decorated ceiling, much money has been expended. 
Everything is most elaborately finished, and to put up a list of 
books without a Florentine frame or stretch wire for a row of 
pictures would seem a desecration. Now, as none of us country 
folk live in marble halls, and never even dream that we do, 
would it not be more in keeping with the character of a New 
England village to have these apartments of the height and gen- 
eral style of a comfortable private sitting-room? Every one can- 
not be provided with a Morris chair, though doubtless an occa- 
sional one would be hailed with joy by elderly gentlemen, while 
something similar, but suited to people of shorter stature, would 
be very acceptable to the ladies, who are never supposed to be 
"elderly." There was a period when the proper thing for a parlor 
was a high sofa and six uncomfortable chairs covered with hair- 
cloth, but the private house has passed that stage long ago, and 
we look around in a friend's home and choose, out of a variety, 
the chair best suited to our mental and physical idiosyncrasies. 

1 Read at the meeting of the Massachusetts Library Club, Jan. 28, 1915. 
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Undoubtedly the old-fashioned Windsor chair in such universal 
use is an excellent selection for public libraries, but the lack of 
variety gives an institutional effect which does not suggest ease 
and comfort. The room does not say, " Come, sit down and read 
in me." 

The tables, as is quite the fashion now, should be small, with a 
changing supply of periodicals and books laid upon them in an 
alluring way. The walls should be lined with low bookcases, 
and, if most of these must be filled with reference books, save a 
few conspicuous shelves for general reading, old and new. 
"Temptation" should be our motto, and it is entirely moral to 
tempt people in that way. 

One strong objection to the lofty ceiling is the difficulty and 
cost of heating, greatly increasing the expense of running the 
library. In cold weather very likely the floor never is warm, 
while the upper part is probably 80° or 90°. Questioning a 
librarian on this point she shivered, although it was then mid- 
summer, saying, "Oh, my, how cold it is!" 

It may be called a long look ahead, but by and by repairs will 
be needed for this high ceiling, which will be very costly, requir- 
ing expense for staging, and probably causing disuse of the library 
for the time. 

Whatever the plan of the building the heating apparatus in the 
country library, if installed by truly scientific methods, will 
probably have to be made over several times before it is satis- 
factory. The scientific rules seem to be prepared for city condi- 
tions, where buildings are close together, and shield each other 
from the wind, and the thermometer does not go as low as 
"where Wachusett's wintry blasts the mountain larches stir." 
When the architect and his co-conspirator, the city steam fitter, 
have made their calculations, just double their figures, and you 
will be comfortable. It will be much cheaper than adding it a 
few years later, after the librarian has had pneumonia or acquired 
the rheumatic habit. 

But now in come the donor and the architect, and it is difficult 
to tell which of them is the more responsible or reprehensible. 
The building is to be inscribed "In memory of Samuel Smith," 
or "Mary Jones," and the idea of having this legend less than 
twenty feet up in the air is desecration too great to be borne. 
Besides, the architect wants a construction to which he can 
"point with pride," and send similar clients to admire and 
imitate. Now I will not quarrel with that. Make it twenty feet 



high, but inside divide it into two stories, and give some useful 
rooms in the second one. "That will cost more," some one says. 
I doubt it, if the lofty pillars and capitals and the decorated 
ceilings are omitted, and a less expensive finish adopted. A cork 
matting will be cheaper, quieter and warmer than the beautiful 
marble or the nubbly red tiles you were thinking of handing down 
to posterity. There will also be a great saving in the coal bills, 
for the upper rooms need not be heated unless in use. " There I 
have you," says the donor. "Why do you want all that extra 
space? They have been for fifty years in a room 12 by 15 feet; 
if I give them floor space four times that they ought to go down 
on their knees to me, and I can lie peacefully on my deathbed 
and think of that lovely painted ceiling, and wonder if Paradise 
can hold anything more beautiful. Also, I doubt if you are 
giving height enough for my full-length portrait." Yes, my dear 
donor, for a little while they will be as happy as heart can desire, 
and then some one will say: "I was at West Boylston the other 
day, and they have such a nice little hall over their library 
rooms. It is so much better than the big town hall when a few 
people want to come together. If the Literary Club meets there 
they can have any books needed immediately, and we could 
subscribe to the Library Art Club, and hang the pictures there, 
and have talks about them. Then there is a little room where a 
committee could hold a session." And the next thing some one 
will go to one of the many towns where the library has a room 
full of local antiquities, and will come home to look around with 
a pained expression, and "wonder why we could not have had a 
room for such things. There are lots of old-fashioned articles in 
town which might be preserved if there was any place to put 
them. There is plenty of room here, but it is all air." 

As for the portrait, kind lady, these skirts will look dreadfully 
out of fashion in a few years, and you had much better be 
painted sitting at your library table, and have it conceal as 
much of you as it can. 

A few weeks ago I visited one of the most ornate buildings of 
this description, costing $50,000 about fifteen years ago. The 
librarian deplored some of its defects, and said, "1 was at West- 
ford the other day. Now that is my idea of a library." The 
latter has probably no more cubic feet than the former, cost less, 
and is infinitely more comfortable and useful. 

One of the cosiest libraries is at Tyngsborough, — a low, one- 
story building, with talf partitions made of bookcases, where 



partitions are desirable, an open fireplace at each end of the 
room, and many corners where the reader can be comfortably 
stowed. The library at Greenfield and that at Medford are 
examples of the plan suggested for two stories, both owing their 
charm to the fact that they are reconstructed dwelling houses. 

Heating the library concerns only part of the year, but lighting 
is for all the twelve months. Perhaps fewer architects sin in this 
than in other respects, but there is still a lingering tendency to 
think, firstly, how the vvindows look on the outside of the build- 
ing, and secondly, what is the result within. One library, with 
high buildings and trees on every side, has stained glass in all the 
windows, which the librarian would be most delighted to have 
exchanged for a less decorative style. In another, the fault is in 
the opposite direction, and the room, in the second story, is 
lighted by a large skylight close overhead, with almost no chance 
for ventilation. The result in hot weather suggests the infernal 
regions, and "to make the punishment fit the crime" the designer 
should be "interned" there during the month of July every year 
for the rest of his life. The librarian of a fine new library lately 
erected writes that no pictures need be sent in July and August 
as the skylight makes the room where they are shown unendur- 
able. Unquestionably the skylight is often a necessary evil, but 
should be avoided as much as possible in a low room, and 
generous ventilation provided. Where walls are thick, two 
windows side by side, muUioned, will throw more light into the 
room than if placed separately with the depth of the wall all 
around them. 

Many small libraries are now arranged with only one room, 
shelves around the walls and tables and chairs in the middle, — 
a plan which, with one exception, can hardly be improved. I 
shall put in a plea for a bit of a "cubby hole" in one corner 
where the librarian can hang his or her hat and coat, deposit 
"goloshes," wash hands, and put a few of the odds and ends 
which accumulate in a library and do not look well in the open. 

The most serious failures in these new buildings must be laid 
to the architect. When the Panama Canal was opened if it had 
been found too narrow for any large vessel to sail through there 
would have been some remarks passed on the subject, to express 
it mildly. But an architect will erect a library with a stack 
room too small to hold the books already on hand, attend the 
dedication, receive compliments, and depart, as far as I have ever, 
heard, with perfect satisfaction. Not that he leaves satisfaction 



behind him, but the donor must be considered, and there is a 
very trying proverb which says, " You must not look a gift horse 
in the mouth.*' All the books have been where the architect 
could measure them, he knew their number would continually 
increase, and yet he deliberately designed a stack without any 
reference to these facts. I do not know a single new library in 
the smaller towns which has sufficient room for expansion for a 
reasonable number of years. In some cases the librarian has pro- 
tested, but it produced no effect. " A stack room with a capacity 
of 39,000 volumes" one pronunciamento read, and the stack is 
practically full with 10,000. This is a very serious matter. The 
building is given to a community which could not afford to pro- 
vide one with public fimds, and is to be put to an increased 
expense for maintenance, and yet in a few years there will be a 
pressing necessity for enlargement. What is* to be done? It is a 
question which has been asked a good many times in the last ten 
years. The architect may say there is room for a second story in 
the stack, but did he provide stacks strong enough for another 
tier, and plan for stairways, or must it all be torn out and begun 
over again? 

This was exemplified at Medford, where a fireproof stack, with 
room for two stories, was erected in the rear of the beautiful 
dwelling house just mentioued. When the time arrived for the 
upper story tt) be added it was suddenly appreciated that the old 
stack would not support it; the books had to be stored and half 
the stack room entirely made over, the process to be repeated 
when the other half is needed. "A library should be built for 
four times the number of books it owns,'' said the librarian in a 
town of 1,400 inhabitants. This library was dedicated in 1910, 
but they are already buying revolving bookcases and planning 
various makeshifts. The slight raising of the roof above the 
stack, the provision of a dry basement below, or both, will, at a 
small increase of cost, double and treble the capacity, and the 
time of building is the time to do this economically and con- 
veniently. Nor is it too much to ask that the plan shall consider 
the inevitable addition to come in future years. 

This particular sin is rendered still more heinous by the love of 
panelling. Somehow it seems as if the first thing any one would 
think of in a library would be books and bookshel s^es, but with 
the architect or the donor they become a secondary matter. 
Having skimped on the stack room, that might be temporarily 
concealed by putting shelves in every other available place. 
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But no. The reading room may be the only place for reference 
work, but it must be furnished with handsome panels; likewise 
the children's room, and in one new library even the librarian 
was refused any shelves in his private sa.nctum, though he has a 
fine fireplacQ. In this case it was the donor who objected to the 
shelves, so for once the architect may be absolved. In one 
crowded library they have constructed a double shelf around 
the room over the panels. I said, "Why in the world don't 
you build some shelves right in front of the panels?" "Oh, 
Mrs. B. [the donor] would never agree to that!" I was amused 
on visiting for the second time a library dedicated last year to 
find some shelves just built, notwithstanding the panels, in the 
children's room. "Next time I come I expect to find them all 
around the room," I said. "Wish you would come next week," 
was the reply. 

Another odd peculiarity of the donor is a desire for secrecy in 
regard to the plans. I visited a little town where the walls of a 
library were beginning to rise, and told the librarian I was going 
to stop at the place as I went home. " I don't know if they will 
let you," she said, "they seem to want to keep it all a secret. 
I have hardly seen the plans myself, and have heard that they 
turned people away." I did go, however, and the foreman 
received me politely and showed me /the plans, but the attitude 
of the giver seemed very unwise. He was a farmer and could 
hardly be an expert on libraries, and his architect should have 
consulted the librarian in regard to local conditions, and invited 
her to study the building as it progressed, that improvements 
might be made where possible. 

"Naming no names, no offence shall be took," and I will 
mention faults noticed in several of the new buildings visited this 
summer. They were all handsome libraries, erected at consider- 
able expense, with many virtues, and these lapses seem inexcus- 
able. 

The first was a particularly satisfactory building, with abun- 
dant room except in the stack, which was already full. Below it 
is a basement room in which will be put the shelving from the 
old library, serving for expansion, but it is reached by a very 
steep iron staircase. The treads are quite narrow, and there is a 
rudimentary riser an inch high to stub the toe. The hand rail 
might have been on the side by the wall and commenced at the 
top, but the architect (I don't think the donor could have had a 
hand in this!) elected to put it on the other side, beginning under 



the thick floor, so that you have to go half way down before 
you can take hold of it. A number of years ago the village 
carpenter at Lancaster was given free hand in planning and 
building a farm house on a large estate. When the farmer's 
wife moved in she expressed her opinion of many things with no 
uncertain tongue, winding up with, " And if my back stairs was a 
ladder, I should know what to depend upon!" The same might 
be said of this staircase. There is no room for the librarian, but 
she can enter the stack room, close the door, and squeeze into a 
small corner provided with a shelf, where she can stand up and 
do the mending. In the front of the basement is a comfortable 
hall, reached by a broad, easy staircase, also a lavatory on the 
side next to the basement of the stack, but it has no connection 
with that room, and when the librarian wants to wash her paste- 
brush she can go out into the entry, down the other stairs, and 
through the hall. It is rumored that this library cost $60,000. 

Another library dedicated within a year has expansion for 
about three years, and there is space for a second story in the 
stack, but the first is not strong enough to support it. The large 
basement, well lighted, has no partitions except the coal bin, 
and a room for historical materials is now under construction. 
The first heavy rain that came after the building was nearly 
finished showed a defect in the drainage, which fiUeid the boiler 
pit arid covered the floor six inches deep with water. Already the 
roof has needed repairs. 

A very attractive little library of native stone, built in 1899, is 
in the village of Shelburne. There is still room for expansion for 
several years, and when the librarian said she wished they had 
made it larger, I told her she was very lucky, as some new 
libraries nowadays did not begin with enough book room. The 
elderly lady drew herself up, and said with much scorn, " I do not 
believe in constructing such buildings as that!" 

A library has been mentioned, planned with an "estimated" 
capacity for 39,000 volumes, which was filled with 10,000. It is 
an elegant building, finished in mahogany, with handsome fittings. 
But here there was a prejudice against shelves outside of the 
stack. There is no reference room, but the reading room might 
have had shelves all around it, instead of only at one epd. These 
are not movable, and will not hold eucyclopsedias, except the 
shelf next the floor and the upper one, the latter too* high to 
reach with comfort, so the others are given up to new books. 
Even the children's room has no shelves, and they must swarm 
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into the stack, where their books are placed next the door. 
Their chairs and tables are the same size and weight as those of 
the adults, but they have a very charming and appropriate 
decoration on the ceiling. It was a Saturday afternoon but there 
were no children to be seen. This building has an excellent 
basement, where the workroom is placed, but the librarian said, 
"Be careful of the stairis, they are rather steep." So they were, 
solid, cement stairs, yet there must be a good deal of travel over 
them; $30,000 for a building, — but "be careful of the stairs!" 
The mahogany charging desk must have been very expensive, 
but the architect did not consult the librarian, and it must be 
altered to suit their charging siystem. 

A $50,000 marble palace in a town of less than 1,000 inhabit- 
ants has an imposing ornamental hall with an alcove, it might 
be called, at each end to be used for reading, one for adults and 
the other for children. Each has one table and six chairs, those 
for the children being the same size as those for the adults. The 
librarian was asked if that was not rather a small provision for 
readers, but she said they never used to have many. Naturally 
they did not, for the old quarters were very uncomfortable, but 
with a pleasant room they may be expected to increase, especially 
as the town has a large summer hotel. It is good to relate that 
there is abundant shelving around these alcoves. The reference 
room, so called, is still more limited, being about 5 by 8 feet, to 
match that of the librarian on the other side of the entrance. 
But the window in each is so high and narrow that they suggest 
dungeon cells. There is little room for expansion in the stack, 
and as the cases are of wood they will not hold a second story. 

Another beautiful new library has no divisions in its hall, 
which is of baronial proportions and superbly decorated, but 
somehow the tables and chairs look very lonesome, and I should 
take refuge in the cozy reference room tucked in at one end of 
the stack. Needless to say, the latter is insufficient. 

These are examples found at random in this State, all having 
been built within the last two years. You may call some of the 
faults trivial, but when encountered day after day and week after 
week they become important, and exasperate because they were 
avoidable. The lack of expansion for books is very serious, and 
in most cases there seems no way out. The donor naturally 
considers his or her business done, and can hardly be asked to 
enlarge before the building is two years old. It would also be 
rather trying to ask Mr. Robinson to contribute $10,000 to 



remedy the defects left by Mr. Smithy especially while the latter's 
name is on the fa^ade^ and his would have to be subscribed on 
the rear. 

Fault finders are always met with the retort, " What would you 
do about it?" But a remedy is not easily found. Architectural 
schools might be requested to introduce a course on library 
buildings, laying special stress on the fact that their primary 
purpose is to hold hooks y in an e\^er-increasing ratio. But there 
is no school for donors! Also, there is State supervision by the 
Commission. I understand that hospital plans must be approved 
by the Board of Health, and some mysterious officials are always 
appearing and ordering alterations in public buildings. A fire- 
proof library must have an iron fire escape; all doors must open 
outwards, even if we can jump out of the windows; every cow 
must have an individual drinking cup: and after we are dead 
our tombstone must be approved. Why not add one more to the 
list, and put one more burden on our overburdened Library Com- 
mission, — the approval of library plans I 

Lastly, — Don't put a Greek temple or the Pennsylvania 
railroad station in a New England village for a library. 

Don't have a reading room look like an institution, but like a 
home. 

■ 

Don't forget that winters are long and cold, and if your build- 
ing will need fifty tons of coal to heat it, provide funds to pay 
for this. 

Don't forget that daylight is more pleasant to read by than 
any other light, and that there should be plenty of it. 

Don't forget that a library is a building for books, and that 
they will continually increase. 

Don't forget that nothing furnishes a room as handsomely as 
books, and a panelled wainscot is not as useful nor ornamental 
as a bookcase. 

Don't forget that it is for the public interest to have a library 
comfortable and convenient for the librarian. 

Don't forget to consult the librarian frequently as to the 
plans, and heed the opinions given. 

Remember to show your plans to the Free Public Library 
Commission for criticism and improvement. 

Think on these things, dearest donor and dear architect, and 
may your days be long in the land! 
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